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objects of the Association had somewhat abated, | of Friends, scattered over a portion of [the 
and that especially in the more recent settle-| country within our limits,] by whom a copy 
ments, it might be useful to call the attention | of the Holy Scriptures would be received as a 
of our fellow-members, to the importance of a| rich treasure ; and we would cheerfully under- 
more careful investigation of the deficiencies} take the distribution of some among them, 
in the supply of Bibles, with a view to supply-|should you see fit to furnish them for that 
ing from the funds at the disposal of the Buard, | purpose.” 

the wants of those who could not well afford) Of the thirty-nine Auxiliary Associations, 
to purchase for themselves, a Circular was twenty-one have forwarded Reports this year, 
issued by the Commiitee of Correspondence, in | yjz. Burlington and Haddonfield, N. J..— 
the Sixth month last, ia which a revival of| Flushing, Stillwater, Short Creek, Fairfield 
Auxiliaries whose operations have been sus- | and Alum Creek, Ohio ; Blue River, Spiceland, 
pended—the formation of new ones—and a | Westfield, Springfield, Western, White Water, 
careful inspection of the wants of Friends,| White Lick and Hamilton, Indiana ;—Yonge 
were suggested. From the answers to this | Street, Upper Canada; Adrian, Michigan ;— 
Circular, which have come to hand, there is | Salem, lowa ; Vassalborough, Maine ;—Phila- 
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Bible Association. 





The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America : read at 
the adjourned annual meeting, held on the | 
evening of the twenty-first of Fourth month 
1847. 


reason to believe that it was attended with be- | delphia, Pennsylvania ; and Deep River, North 


neficial results. 
had been suspended, have been revived, and a 


Friends in different parts of the country, have 


Three Auxiliaries, which | Carolina. 


They show, that while in the older settle. 


*|}new one formed in Michigan. A number of| ments Friends’ families are generally pretty 
| well supplied, there are still many individuals 


To the Bible Association of Friends in| manifested increased interest in the circulation| who do not possess copies, to whom they 
of the Holy Scriptures, and thus new channels | might be very useful. While in the new set- 
The Managers Report: That 2332 Bibles, | have been opened for the gratuitous supply of | tlements, there continues to be a want of suits 
and 2760 Testaments, and 123 Testaments | Bibles; and the Managers have heen enabled | able Bibles in many families, and a great defi- 
and Psalms, have been disposed of during the| usefully to appropriate a larger amount of! ciency in the supply for individual use. 


America. 


year ;—of which 464 Bibles, and 384 Testa- | their income to this object, than at any former | 


ments, and 55 Testaments and Psalms, were 
sold to Auxiliaries. 1570 Bibles, and 2156 
Testaments, and 33 Testaments and Psalms, 
have been distributed gratuitously. Of this 
number, 910 Bibles, and 1142 Testaments, 
were furnished to Auxiliary Associations, for 
gratuitous distributioa, or fer sale at a reduc. 
tion from the list of prices, te these who were 
not well able to pay the full price. 

Since last Report, 1000 Reference Bibles, 
and 2000 24mo. Testaments, have been priat- 
ed, and an edition of 2000 12mo. Testaments 
ordered. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, disposed of by the Association, since 
its establishment ia the year 1828, is 46,081, 
viz. 25,703 of the former; and 20,378 of the 
latter. Of the Bibles thus distributed, 15,196 
contained the Marginal References. 

Reflecting upon the number of families and | 
individuals who have, by means of this Asso- | 
ciation, been furnished with these excellent 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, and with the 
facility for comparing one part of their con- 
tents with others—there appears to the Mana- 

rs sufficient reason for the belief, that the 

nstitution has been productive of good ; and 
has, in no small measure, answered the pur- 
poses of those by whom it was founded. 

A summary of the receipts and payments 


during the year, will be found annexed ; as| more comfortable reflections, or productive of| edition, would be about $1300. 


also a statement of the Stock of Books on 
hand, on the first instant. 
Under an impression, that in some places 





period. 


The manner in which the Bibles and Testa- 


ments, thus gratuitously furnished, have been 


received by Friends, has evinced their sense 


of the value of the gift, and afforded much sat- 
isfaction tothe Managers. 

One Auxiliary remarks: “ We feel grate- 
ful, that through the liberality of the Parent 
Association, we have been instrumental in fur- 
nishing an unusual number of our members, 
who were not able to furnish themselves with 
the inestimable volume of Sacred Writ. We 
feel bound to acknowledge, that the benevolent 
work in which we have been engaged, has 
been beneficial, both to ourselves and those 
who have been the peculiar objects of our 
care. We doubt not, that when these dona- 
tions are made under the influence of that love, 
that feels equally solicitous for the good of a 
brother with ourselves, this precious feeling 
becomes mutual.” The same Auxiliary re- 
marks: “that forty copies are necessary to 
furnish those within their limits, who are not 
supplied, and are not very well able to supply 
themselves.” Another Association observes : 
‘It has afforded us peculiar satisfaction, to be 
instrumental in distributing your bounty to the 
needy, and to witness the gratitude manifested 
by the recipients generally ; and perhaps no 
portion of the service has been attended with 


more usefulness, than the distribution of a large 
number of the small Testaments, among the 
children of a school under the care of Friends.” 


the zeal of Friends for the promotion of the | There are a large number of the descendants 

















The Managers are desirous of promoting the 


| increase of Auxiliary Associations ; and where 
| circumstances do not admit of the formation of 
an Auxiliary, they have availed themselves of 
ithe services of individuals. 


The result has 
thus far been satisfactory ; and it is proposed, 
with due caution, to extend this mode of pro- 
moting the sale and distribution of Bibles. 

The attention of the Board has been direct- 
ed to supplying the Schools under the care of 
Friends ; especially in those parts of the coun- 
try, which seem to have a claim upon our gra- 
tuitous fund. 


It has also been gratifying to the Managers, 
that they have had it in their power to contri- 
bute a number of Bibles and Testaments, to a 
School established in the State of Tennessee, 
for the instruction of children of persons held 
in slavery. 

In looking towards supplying the wants of 
Schools, the managers have frequently felt the 
need of an edition of the Holy Scriptures, in a 
larger type than our small Bible ; and yet suf- 
ficiently portable for children. ‘They have 
reason to believe, that were it in their power 
to furnish such a copy of the Old and New 
Testament, it would tend to increase the use 
of the Scriptures in our schools, and confer a 
benefit upon a very interesting class of readers. 
The cost of the stereotype plates for such an 
The Mana- 
gers do not think it expedient to incur so 
heavy a charge upon their funds ; but they are 
persuaded, that it is an object well worthy of 
the favourable regard of such Friends, as may 
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able object of this branch ‘of this Society’s 
labours. 

Then, as the most striking, most immediate, 
and most universally practicable and intelligi- 
ble increase of productiveness in the English 


be willing to contribute towards the extension | 
of the usefulness of the Association. the labour or expense by which the improve- 
The cost of Bibles and Testaments having | ment was effected! Little circumstances, 
been somewhat lessened, a considerable reduc- | petty feelings and incidents, sums trifling in 
tion in the prices of most descriptions has been | themselves, and small irritations, often exercise 
made, in the hope of promoting their increased |a more constant and immediate influence over | soils is to be brought about by a general drain- 
sale and distribution. the actions of men than great principles do.| age, the means of accomplishing this, in the 
When they reflect upon the lamentable defi- | Because the tithe-proctor could come and car-| cheapest and most efficient manner, has engag- 
ciency in the supply of suitable copies of the|ry off the tenth of his increased produce, the}ed much of their attention; and as the most 
Holy Scriptures, which existed when this As-| holder of the land thought comparatively little| backward land is also strong clay—of which 
sociation was formed, and upon the change|of the nine.parts which remained. By the| there are vast breadths in different parts of 
which has been effected, especially in the more | boneing of the grass land in Cheshire we have} England—for the working of which, clod- 
densely populated parts of the country, the|known the tithe increased five times; and| crushers and cultivators are of great value, they 
Managers are persuaded, that there is ground |though the remainder of the produce amply | have been led especially to encourage the man- 
for encouragement to renewed exertion. ‘The | remunerated the improver, we can readily un-| ufacture and improvement of such machines. 
experience of the past year has been satisfac-| derstand why, in very many instances, such 










































is still open for the labours of this Association, 
which with the Divine blessing, cannot fail to 
reward those who enter upon it, from a sincere 
desire to promote the cause of Truth, and the 
highest interests of their fellow-men. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers. 

WituraM Bertie, Secretary. 

Philad., Fourth mo. 15th, 1847. 

(> At the late Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the 14th Article of the Constitution 
was altered, so as to read as follows, viz. : 

Articte 14.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Association, shall be held in Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the Seventh-day, preceding the 
third Second-day in the Fourth month ; at 
which time the officers shall be appointed. 





British Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 323.) 


We have alluded to agents. The want of a 
properly educated class of men, specially in- 
structed for this line of life, is a serious evil in 
England, and is far from being unknown even 
in Scotland. One estate is under the manage- 
ment of a man of the law, often non-resident, 
who can neither direct, knowingly criticise, 
nor even appreciate an agricultural improve- 
ment. Another is directed by a’ person who, 
as a reward for faithful service, has been ab- 
ruptly transferred from the Butler’s pantry to 
the Agent’s office—while a third is presided 
over by a retired military officer, who may be- 
come an excellent man of business, but is most 
unlikely to acquire a familiar acquaintance 
with those theoretical and economical princi- 
ples by the aid of which the capabilities of a 
great estate are to be understood and de- 
veloped. 

This evil, we hope, is in progress of remov- 
al. A specially instructed race of men is 
springing up; and proprietors will by-and-by 
discover how very much it is to their interest 
to secure the services of such men, wherever 
they are to be obtained. 

England enjoys, however, at the present 
moment, many facilities, or special aids to im- 
provement, which are likely to hasten her 
progress very much in time to come. 

First in place among these is the recent 
Commutation of Tithes. What greater obsta- 
cle can there be to rural improvement than the 
necessity of giving an annual tenth of the in- 




































































tory ; and it cannot be doubted that a wide field | 


increased tithe should be grudgingly paid. In 
parishes where sheep were tithe-free, we have 
known land kept in grass for a succession of 
years, to the manifest loss of the proprietor, 
because he was on bad terms with the Rector. 
But such heartburnings are now done away. 
The tithe is commuted into a fixed rent-charge : 
it has assumed a shape similar to that of ordi- 
nary rent—one in which it has never operated 
as a bar to improvement in Scotland. The 
result has already been happy in many locali- 
ties. Money is now willingly expended both 
by landlords and by tenants, where the hus- 
bandry of the district had long been stationary 
through the operation of the tithe; and we are 
quite certain that the good effects of the change 
will be more and more manifest as the desire 
for improvement becomes more diffused, and 
the means of effecting it are more generally 
understood. 

Second among recent and existing causes of 
progress, we class the establishment and exer- 
tions of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. The line which this youthful So- 
ciety has taken is something different from 
that along which the older Highland Society 
of Scotland has hitherto gone—more adapted 
to the wider field of its exertions, to the special 
state of the soil and husbandry, and to the ge- 
neral state of advancement of the practical 
agriculture of England, and of the minds of its 
practical men, 

England is a wide country, and scarcely 


‘any one tenth of the rural population knows 


what any other tenth of the same class is do- 
ing—what their soils, their crops, their returns, 
their practices ; or what the local reasons for 
the adoption of methods different from their 
own. The Royal Agricultural Society, there- 
fore—doing again what Sir John Sinclair and 
the Board of Agriculture did a quarter of a 
century ago—is collecting, publishing, and cir- 
culating among its members, carefully prepar- 
ed reports of the existing husbandry of the 
several counties of England. These are in- 
tended not so much to gratify curiosity as to 
awaken interest—to call forth such reflections 
as—‘ If this be done in Nottingham, why may 
I not do it in Essex ?’—‘ If this practice suc- 
ceed in Northumberland, why may I not try 
it in Gloucester ?’—‘ If this crop pay on the 
clays of Sussex, why should it not pay on 
mine in Oxford?’ To improve one district by 
showing what is done in another—to diffuse 
over the whole land the knowledge possessed 




































in the most improved districts, is the laud- | 


This has naturally turned their attention to 


other agricultural implements, until at length 
they have gradually slid into an almost exclu- 
sive patronage and encouragement of what 
may be called, by way of distinction, the me- 
chanical methods of improving the soil. 
show of implements at their annual meetings 
is indeed a very instructive sight—one which 
can be seen nowhere else in any part of the 
world—and which, to the instructed observer, 
conveys a very clear idea of the actual condi, 
tion of English agriculture, and of the kind of 
advancement it is now making. 
inferred that those implements, of which the 
greatest number of improved modifications 
are exhibited—of which the greatest number 
compete for the premiums—are also those for 
which there is the greatest demand among 
practical farmers. 
demand which are required for general and 
profitable use, the purposes they are respec- 
tively intended to serve, will indicate very 
clearly the kind of operations to which the at- 
tention of improving English farmers is at 
present especially directed. 


The 


It may be 


And as those only are in 


The value of new and improved tools to the 


husbandman is not generally appreciated even 
by Agriculturists themselves ; and the national 
importance of placing them in his hands is un- 
derstood by very few men among the other 
classes of society. But the economical advan- 
tage likely to follow from the general introduc- 
tion of the thrashing-mill alone, as calculated 


by Mr. Brown of Markle many years ago, 
places this point in a very clear light. Ac 
cording to this high authority, the thrashing 
machine, if generally introduced, would effect 
a saving of one-twentieth of the whole grain 
produced in Great Britain—then twenty-four 
millions of quarters. This one million two 
hundred thousand quarters he calculated to be 
left in the straw, and annually thrown away; . 
which, at 40s., were worth £2,400,000. The 
saving of expense in thrashing he reckoned at 
one shilling a quarter, or £1,200,000—mak- 
ing in all an annual saving to the country of 
£3,600,000. It is not necessary to adopt the 
above numbers of Mr. Brown as strictly accu- 
rate, in order to satisfy us of the national and 
economical importance of generally introduc- 
ing a better and more numerous selection of 
implements among practical farmers. The 
English Society deserves well of the whole 
empire, therefore, for endeavouring by the ex- 
ercise of its great influence, to promote this 
important object. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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From the London Friend. |COUntry, is much greater than that between the | around will assuredly carry it off, if they should 
Meeting of Friends on the Condition of Ireland, |©#s'ero portion and England. One feature! survive so long. No one hopes for any 
which peculiarly strikes a stranger in Con-|amendment from the new Relief Act; the 
naught, is the density of the population. ‘The| means of working it are not to be found in this 
land is often rocky, and it is miserably tilled,| wretched county ; it is two centuries behind 
yet families of peasants swarm in all directions, | the rest of the island. In the village of Tar- 
especially, from the facility of procuring sea-|mon, according to general report, live the men 
weed for manure, along the sea-coast. The|who recently attacked and plundered some 
tenure on which the poor creatures occupy|merchant vessels in Black Sod Bay, taking 
their land is called “ conacre,” in which the|about eighty tons of meal, with the greater 
tenant hires the ground for a single crop of| part of which they escaped free. ‘This village 
potatoes, and manures it himself. He and his is not in such extreme wretchedness as the 
family subsist upon the potatoes; with his pig| neighbouring places. From Tarmon to Bel- 
and harvest-money he pays his rent and buys mullet, about ten miles, is a most dreary and 
clothes ; and these are the labourers who flock apparently uninhabited district; but far from 
’ ‘ over to this country in summer and autumn to/the road, in the mountain dells and caverns, 
amounting to 3768 tons, and estimated at the reap our harvests. Probably the number of are little villages, containing in the aggregate 
value of nearly £58,000. About one-third | those who live in this manner is not far short| many hundred inhabitants; these swarm out 
part of these shipments had not arrived at the | of two millions. ‘to the high-road to beg. The writer of the 
date of the account, say the middle of last} J, P. then delineated the origin and progress letter feels himself compelled to conclude, that 
inonth ; and a large proportion of the Money| of the famine, and the course of the relief,|the best and only thing for. these miserable, 
from the United States consisted in bills not topics which we have brought sufficiently often’ helpless creatures, is to die as fast as they 
yet due. On the other hand it appeared that} before the readers of The Friend. The public can! But though the misery in these places 
the grants made by the Dublin, Cork, Lime- | works, he remarked, have absorbed the labour, is so far beyond reach, though there may be 
rick, Clonmel and Waterford Committees, by | and the supply of food the capital of the coun-| only two or three individuals capable of ren- 
William Forster, and by the London Commit- try ; and the distress still goes on working up-|dering any assistance in a circuit of thirty 
tee, in money, amount to £17,770, and the| wards in society, and embracing in its effects| miles thickly populated, yet some are found to 
grants of provisions and boilers amount to/| all classes of men. He réad a number of let- | hope and labour, and spend themselves and 
£39,610. It may also be stated that a very ac-| ters from various parts, especially from Con-| their substance in diminishing the mass of hu- 
tive distribution is going on at the present time. naught, touching upon the operation of the| man suffering around them. J. P. mentioned 
Jonathan Pim, one of the Secretaries to the scarcity under a variety of circumstances. One|an instance of a landed proprietor in this quar- 
Dublin Committee, occupied a large portion of | was from a lady, Alice L’Estrange of Owen-|ter whose unremitting and cheerful exertions 
the meeting with statements and letters of @/ more, near Crossmolina. She is secretary to| were worthy of great admiration, and remark. 
valuable and interesting character, descriptive| an association of seven, who, however, reside|ed how much easier it is to be the donor of 
of the progress of the distress in Ireland, her! so remote from each other, that they seldom| money in sucha case than its distributer. 
present condition and prospects. He read|or never meet; and it is her place to commu- | Belmullet is now the worst part of Ireland, ap- 
letters or reports from the Cork, Clonmel, and | nicate between them. The extreme paucity | pearing to be as bad as the south has been at 
Waterford Auxiliary Committees, dated about | of the class of gentry, renders it impossible to|any time ; the southern parts of Mayo, and the 
the middle of last month. That from Cork, | work in any other way ; and nearly all com- county of Galway, are not in nearly so desti- 
whilst acknowledging the utter insufficiency of | mittees in Connaught are formed upon this|tute a condition. 
the remedies applied, drew a comparison as to plan. She and her fellow-workers have each| Several of the letters which J. P. read pain- 
what must have been the state of the country | q soup-kitchen, where they relieve, in the) fully indicated the inroads which distress and 
if nothing had been done ; thousands and tens| whole, 1520 families daily, besides 720 beg- | disease are making, even amongst the more 
of thousands have been kept alive, who would gars, or those not on their local lists: they respectable classes. Much of the dysentery 
otherwise have hopelessly perished. The let-| likewise employ 720 persons in spinning, &c.| which prevails is to be attributed to the use of 
ter dwelt, however, with sadness, upon the) Their expenditure is 700. per month. Indian meal in nearly an uncooked state ; the 
deep and general impoverishment which the} ne of the most affecting letters was from a| poor having neither meats nor knowledge to 
famine has brought upon the land. The Clon-| Friend who has lately been sent by the Dublin| prepare it properly. A very large proportion 
mel report enlarged upon the invaluable ser-| Committee, on a visit of inspection to Belmul-|of the grants made by Friends has been in 
vices of individuals, clergymen, ladies and/ jet, He was there on the 8th of Fifth month,|rice, from the use of which most beneficial 
others, in their respective localities ; and that | and encountered the most dreadful scenes. At effects have resulted both to the starving and 
from Waterford spoke in encouraging terms of| Tarmon Hill, not far from the sea-shore, oppo-|the sick. Some of their money-grants have 
the working of the new relief measure. The} site to Achill, he saw children with legs like | been for industrial purposes ; and some for the 
reader will understand, that under the new | skeletons, and faces drawn tight upon thn] inteeduction of flax, as an article of cultivation, 
Relief Act, food and not work is dispensed ;| hones, making them look more like monkeys The government has placed a large amount of 
and that it is intended to embrace the whole} than human beings. Every place was full of| seed at the disposal of the Dublin Committee. 
destitute population within its action, starvation, wretchedness, filth, and the lowest} When J. P. sat down, Josiah Forster ad- 
After speaking of the useful arrangement) degradation. The state to which the poor|dressed a few words to the meeting, on the 
which the Dublin Committee have been ena-| people are reduced tends fearfully to extinguish | diligent exertions of the Committees of Friends 
bled to make with Government, as to the car-|the natural affections. Women were found|in Ireland, and on the wisdom of their proceed- 
goes from America, and which we have before| who neglected their young children so that|ings. He also made some observations on the 
particularly described; and pointing out the| they died. The number of the distressed is so| general state of the country, and on the neces- 
extreme difficulty of procuring proper channels | vast, and their helplessness so absolute, that | sity of our continued sympathy and watchful. 
for the distribution of food and money in most| relief seems hopeless. They have no food ;| ness for the promotion of its temporal and spi 
parts of Ireland ; Jonathan Pim proceeded to|they have no means of earning anything ; nor |rilual welfare. 
give a general description of the island, natu-|is there any prospect of their being likely to 
ral and political. A line drawn southward/have any. Not a fiftieth part of the available 
from Londonéerry to Waterford will indicate} land in Erris bears the marks of tillage. Those} A Word.—Say not a word you had bet- 
pretty nearly its two great divisions ; the west-| farmers who have the means, have but litile|ter leave unsaid. A word is a little thing, we 
ern half being of course, far inferior to the| inducement to plant seed, for when the corn| know, but it has stirred up a world of strife. 
eastern in culture and civilization. Indeed,|is grown and ripens, they cannot expect to | Suppressing a word has saved many a charac- 
the difference between the two sides of the|reap it themselves; the hungry multitudes|ter—many a life. A word unuttered, and 


A meeting was held at Devonshire House, 
on Sixth-day afternoon, the 28th ultimo, when 
the large house was pretty well filled by men 
and women Friends, 

Rickman Godlee, one of the Secretaries to 
the London Committee, read a compendious 
financial statement, by which it appeared that 
the Committee in London have received £42,- | 
365, ahd the Dublin Committee £8337, in 
subscriptions from Ireland and England, and 
£14,207 from America. Tfiey have also re- 
ceived or been advised of forty-one shipments 
of grain, flour, and other food from America, 








[ Remainder next week. } 
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Hamilton would not have filled a duellist’s I may not fortane's frown avert, but I can bid thee! tice of their sovereign, that he would interfere 
grave, Whocan tell the good or bad effects | For perth bi ° ii for the relief of his greatly distressed and ever 
of a single word? Be careful what you say.| or wealth this world can never give, nor ever take | 


away faithful subjects in America.” 
Think before you speak, and you will not be 5 The Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, 


mortified with yourself, or cause a thrill of | From altered friendship’s chilling glance—from hate’s| thus informs its brethren in London of the 
pain to flash through the heart of a friend.” | Mi ne Garts heri “true love's” | Progress of events in America. 

toe ae s withering pang,—or "trueloves | « We have received your acceptable epistle 

Sintleail |E cannot shield my sinless child, bat I can bid him oe oe of eee month rp with a 

see irected to our brethren in and near New 

THE YOUNGLING OF THE FLOCK. Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave | England, copies of which have been transcri- 

BY ALARIC A. WATTS. bed and forwarded to several of the meetings 


earth’s malice weak. 
in these parts, by whom we expect further care 








Welcome ! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbin- | But wherefore doubt, that He, who makes the smallest 


ger of bliss ! bird his care, will be taken to communicate it in such man- 
How have I looked, till hope grew sick, for a moment | And tempers to the new shorn lamb the blast it ill| ner as to answer the desired purpose of this 
bright as this ; Bhs a wae aoe as 4. hie elesious vi testimony of your remembrance of them, and 
sore ane at sven se aching sight, when for- | W! eouie guiding arm extend, his glorious plan affectionate concern for their preservation and 
The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unto mine | And if he gives thee ills to bear, will grant thee cour-| stability, under the present trying circum- 
ark! age too! stances. 


; ; . ; ** On the late return of two Friends, members 
Ob “ne — life was new, and love and hope | see youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the of this meeting, who have been on a visit to 
And o’er the firstling of my flock with raptared gaze | "Tis sweet to deem what thou may’st be, when long, | Many of the meetings in those provinces, we 


__ Thung, long years have past; are informed, that there is a number of Friends 
Did I fee! the glow that thrills me now, the yearnings | To think, when time hath blanched my hair, and there, careful to avoid joining with the people 
fond and deep, others leave my side, . . . . 
That stir my bosom’s inmost strings as I watch thy | Thou may’st be still my prop and stay, my blessing, a oe gr mG ee 
placid sleep ! and my pride. tions prevailing, who we hope will be instru- 


mental to advise and caution the weak and un- 


Though loved and cherished be the flower that springs | And when the world has done its worst—when life’s 


‘neath summer skies fever fit is o’er a = order on — > erage eo: ue 
The bud that blooms ‘inid wintry storms more tender. | And the griefs that wring my weary heart can never ees, peti nese a ea aa 
ty ee site touch it more; and the maintaining the testimony of Truth 
One Tas but make our bliss more bright, the other How sweet to think thou may’st be near, to catch my | among them. 
_ meets our eye latest sigh, : “Since our last epistle to you in the Ele- 
Sap cote. an when all beside have vanished | To = beside my dying bed, and close my glazing | venth month, some very affecting occurrences 


in respect to public affairs in these two pro- 
Sweet hlossom of my stormy hour—star of my troubled | Oh! ’tis for offices like these the last sweet child is | vinces, have brought a heavy exercise on this 


heaven! given, ; ‘ meeting, and faithful Friends in general, of 
To thee, that passing sweet perfume, that soothing | The — joy—the "father’s pride, the fairest boon | which when you receive the accounts we doubt 
light is given; of heaven ; Age ‘ : 
And precise art thou to my soul, but dearer far that | Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing | [Ot your partaking with us in brotherly sym- 
thou,— strength the rock ; pathy. Apprehending the transactions which 
A messenger of peace and love,—art sent to cheer me | The eee pote waning years—the youngling of | have been the occasion of this concern and la- 
now. their Hock! 


bour, will be known to you before this gets to 


wa —— your hands, it appears less necessary to repeat 
Laageeeee * Reet ore re For" The Friend.” |them. Neither is it our desire to intermeddle 
Creep in, my little smiling babe, there's still a niche THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS in matters relating to government, but when 

for you ! ; religious duty for the preservation of our 
And os another claimant rise, and clamour for a IN Christian testimony, and the unity of the body 


Who k but t be found, if i makes it expedient and necessary. The situa- 
“fair « face ! room mney ot be Sant, Reverse) PENNSYLVANIA AND BEW JERSEY. tion of those members of religious Society who 


; os : From 1764 to 1782. remain in public stations, frequently engage 

Heo ties Gesu ot iano ceket boots Ge heer (Continued from page 325.) aed serious care and attention. The late in- 

represt ! g - Yate cautious conduct of some of them, and the 

For weak as that low wail may seem to other ears Governor Penn, now for the first time,| mistaken sentiments of others who are repre- 

than mine, (Second month, 1775,) interfered in the dis-| sentatives in our provincial assemblies, have 

It — ~e — like a trumpet’s voice, to strive for| nutes between the colonists and Great Britain. | deeply affected us, and increased the weight of 
tee an ine. 


He remonstrated with the Assembly of Penn- | our exercise. 
It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the | 8y!vania on the course taken in petitions from| _“ The copies of two epistles and a testimony 
- , _ « 


birth Congress, a body not recognized by the charters | given forth by this meeting, which we intend 
Of a new and blessed link of love to fettor me to|io the king, instead of each colony presenting | herewith to send you, will manifest the en- 
ite Teche many a bright resolve, it bids me |i grievances through its own assembly, con-| gagement of mind, and labour attending us ; 
de call dive ' ’ cluding his remarks by stating, that any such | and as they have been the effect of solid con- 
All that a father’s heart may brave, to make thy so-| representations presented by this only consti-| sideration and unanimity, we have grounds to 
journ fair! tutional mode of redress, would meet with pro-| hope they were seasonable, and have been 
I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter world | Pe? attention. The assembly replied, denoun- useful for the preservation of union among 
may fling cing the system of colonial administration as| Friends, and acceptable to many considerate 


O’er all the promise of thy youth—the vision of thy | lately pursued by Great Britain, and that they | people in various parts, who do not make reli- 
_ Spring j— _  |thought that the measures adopted, were those | gious profession with us, yet are desirous of 
For I a 00 warp thy gentle heart—each kindlier| most likely to restore affection and harmony | counsel and advice in these times of difficulty, 
By esting not deine I have learned—how base a} between the parent state and the colonies. | and have their views turned towards us, | 

"thing is man! They declare that the address of Congress to] ‘These advices having been distributed 
the king, was “‘a most humble, dutiful, and | among Friends, and since communicated to the 

I ~~ save thee from the grief te which our flesh affecting petition, from the delegates of all the | several late Quarterly Meetings, we have the 
is heir, ; 5 ; . a Te } * ; 

But I can arm thee with a spell, life’s keenest ills to colonies from Nova Scotia to Georgia em and satisfaction to find many brethren are concern 
bear, they trusted in the paternal affection and jus-|ed for the maintaining our peaceable principles 
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and t testimony. And we hope care will be | our r superiors, and whilst v we embraced every vour, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to 
extended towards such members who have de- | opportunity of asserting the innocency of| be cast out and trodden under the foot of men.’ 

viated, or may be in danger of being drawn | Friends, to urge the expediency of moderation | And if they lose this divine savour they will 
into further inconsistencies by the specious | to the most censurable and worthy of rebuke. | | be cast out, and despised by the men of this 





endeavours used to ensnare them, and a spirit 


“ Our Friends here have found themselves | 


| world, who know what character the early 


which would lay waste our Christian testimony, | engaged, after much weighty and solemn de- | | members bore ; and who honour them for their 
and promote disunion and division among us. liberation, to present a petition to the king, | integrity, their humility, and their constancy to 
“A letter sent by the Western Delaware| which was favourably received ; and whatever | 
Indians from some of their chiefs on the begin- | distress may ensue we shall have the satisfac- 
ning of the war last summer, between the Vir-| tion of having discharged our duty. 


ginians and the Shawnese, has lately come to 


5S 
“We are affected with deep concern at the 


hand, by which we are confirmed in the hope) prevailing and increasing animosities, which 


we had, that they were desirous of supporting | 
their alliance and friendship. If this disposi- 


indeed seem to threaten the liberties which 


America hath hitherto enjoyed. Under such | 





their faith and a consistent walking. 





For ** The Friend.” 
The Law of Gradual Development. 


The whole system of the world may be said 
to be one of growth and gradual preparation. 


ion had been rightly and seasonably improved | circumstances to promote among ourselves the | ‘The means used in the accomplishment of the 
by those whose proper business it was, the| strictest harmony and concord, is most assur- | ends of the Almighty are such, that the result 


distresses to which many poor people on the| 
frontiers of Virginia have been subjected, might 
have been, in great measure prevented. 


| 


edly our reasonable duty ; and to observe a is attained in the majority of cases by a long 
steady, prudent, inoffensive conduct towards | ;and circuitous route. 
| all men, looking and waiting for wisdom su- | renovated by the action of the elements in dis- 


The exhausted soil is 


“ That the exigencies of the present time of | perior to our own, whereby we may be enabled | integrating the rocks, and decomposing the 
probation may have the happy effect to excite | | not only to possess ourselves in patience, but | vegetable growth of successive seasons. ‘The 
all more closely and more earnestly to seek | be made instrumental in promoting peace and | loak is the produc tion of centuries, yet the acorn 
after and know the munition of Rocks,—the | | harmony amongst others. 


quiet habitation where alone is safety, i is the) 
sincere concern of many among us. 

“Third me. 25th, 1775.” 

The following epistle forms a suitable con- 
clusion to this number: 


“From the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
24th of Third month, 1775, to Friends of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, in Philadelphia. 


“ Dear Friends and brethren : 

** Deeply affected with a sense of the many 
difficulties and trials with which you are ex- 
ercised, and earnestly desiring to manifest our 
brotherly regard and sympathy, we affection- 
ately salute you, and we trust in a degree of 
gospel love and fellowship. 

“Your Epistle dated 5th of Eleventh month 
last came duly to hand, and the several parti- 
culars it contained, recommended to the notice 
of this meeting, were satisfactory, and may 
hereafter be mentioned as occasion may re- 
quire. 

“ At present we feel ourselves anxiously 
engaged by the prospect of the public calami- 
ties which seem to threaten the peace and 
tranquillity ef this extensive empire, and to 
unite with yours our fervent desires for the 
restoration and establishment of harmony and 
concord amongst all our fellow-subjects. 

* Divested as we are, and perhaps much to 
our safety, of all authority and power, except 
that which arises from the rectitude of our 
lives and conversations, under the influence of 
Divine grace and power; our conduct in the 
present situation of affairs is happily circum- 
scribed within plain and narrow bounds,—to 
walk humbly and circumspectly amidst the 
present troubles, giving no just cause of offence 
to our lawful superiors, by contending for 
our just rights and liberties, in any other way 
than by a ‘patient submission, and proper re- 
spectful remonstrances ; neither to seek occa- 
sions of manifesting an intemperate opposition 
to those, who may think themselves engaged 
to pursue different measures, 

“Divers, and we trust rightly concerned 
Friends, have found themselves engaged here 
to use all possible endeavours to promote a 
temper of Christian lenity and forbearance in 


it 


“ Let us therefore, dear Friends, in much | 
| meek ness and fear, keep to the Rock of our | 
| munition ; let neither present provocations, nor | 
the fear of future evils, nor the vain hope of | 
favour from this or that party, draw us from 
the place of our true refuge. 

** May the power and wisdom of God dwell 


among you, and therein as you abide your | 


consolation will be sure, whatever trials in the 
course of Providence may be permitted. 

“ We salute you in much love, and are your 
Friends and brethren.” 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Heavenly Bread, 


“ Sixth month, 1802. I was at our week-day 
meeting, and was favoured with a solemn si- 
lence, resembling that in heaven, where angels 
adore in profound silence. Oh! I saw into 
the joys thereof; a place where sorrow cannot | 
come ; none of the inhabitants have any afflic- 


ion. I was this day favoured to partake of | 


the most substantial sustenance of Divine good, 
that perhaps I ever experienced ; the heavenly 
bread was handed to my soul, in no sparing 
portion, with ‘ Take, eat, this is my body.’ ” 
—J. Pearson. 


Have we faith in this immediate participa- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ? Is there 
no danger of resting in our outward perform- 
ances ; professing a belief in what our Lord 
did and suffered for us, without labouring in | 
spirit to draw near to Him in that living faith 
which he gives to the travailing soul, that we 
may be fed by Him; and by his quickening | 
power immediately revealed, experience our 
spiritual eye afresh anointed and enabled to 
behold in degree Him that is invisible, and in 
reverent prostration to worship, and bless, and 
praise his holy Name. What a lifeless insip- | 


id people will professing Quakers become, if) 


they lose their faith in this inward work and 
experience, and trust in a moral character be- 
fore men, and in a mere apprehension that 
they are sound and evangelical in their Chris- 
tian principles. “If the “salt hath lost its sa- 


| from which springs the giant of the forest, 
contains within its tiny shell the germ of all 
| that future growth. 

The earth which is so admirably adapted for 

‘the dwelling place of man, has been for ages 
preparing for his habitation. The coal, with- 
out which the wonders of human skill and in- 
|dustry would never have existed, was stored 
away in its rock bound depths, while as yet in 
all probability none of the higher orders of 
animals existed. And yet one of the ultimate 
designs of Providence in the extraordinary de- 
velopment of vegetable life at that .emote era 
in the history of the globe, was the use now 
made of the material furnished by the crushed 
land altered trunks, and stems and leaves of 
|those primeval forests. In all those mighty 
changes which heaped upon these broken 
stems and trunks, so many thousand feet in 
thickness of mud and sand, and crushed them 
into one compact mass—the convulsions which 
upheaved, and exposed to light the strata be- 
tween which they lie, opening them to view, 
‘and yet rendering labour and skill necessary 
| for winning the precious ore—in all these 
| changes we see manifest the same design—the 
| preparation of a suitable abode for the proba- 
tion of man. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we behold a 
series of causes and effects ; of changes leading 
to changes, of means tending to produce some 
end. ‘That which was at first the end towards 
which existing events tended, becomes in its 
turn the means for attaining some other end; 
and thus are all things linked together in the 
great series of events which exte ends from the 
beginning to the end of time. 

When we turn to the moral world we see 
the same great law of gradual development. 
Man as a moral being is made up of attributes 
and qualities, towards the development of 
which the whole of his past life has been con- 
tributing. ‘The wonderful faculties of a New- 
ton or a Milton were slowly and gradually 
unfolded with the growth of the body, and the 
increase of experience, from the first elemental 
sensation and emotion by which they were 
originally called into action. Every addition 
to our knowledge becomes the means of fur- 
ther acquisitions ; every successful trial of our 


















































































severer trials, and opens to us new resources| ble of appreciating the sublime idea of the 


for the future. 


racter, 


the greatest changes to which it is possible for 
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(The doctrines of the Gospel were widely and 
miraculously spread by preaching, and by 








We are, what we are, in con- | British orator, that the poor man’s hut was his|signs and wonders throughout the Roman 
sequence of all the past, and no man living| castle; that though every wind of heaven | world. 

can altogether divest himself of the form into | might enter it, the king could not ; the king 
which his past life has thus moulded his cha-| dare not, 


From that time to the present, there 
| 3 have never been wanting, witnesses to the 
They struggled for political and|truth as it is in Jesus—spiritual worshippers 





. not civil liberty ; the growth ef another state of|and true disciples who have maintained the 
This is the universal law of our nature ; and | manners and another condition of society. 


perpetual succession of the church upon earth. 
This law of gradual development, which| But while this must be admitted, we must 


us suddenly to experience, leave untouched a|may be said to be one of the principles on|also admit, that a large proportion of those 
large part of our habits, and of the laws that| which the Divine administration of the moral | who heard the preaching of the Gospel, were 


govern our trains of thought, which are the | 
great elements of character. The former may | 
be displayed on a new scene of action, and | 


world is conducted, has also influenced the| not adequately impressed with its spirituality ; 
progress and the character of the profession of|that men, scarcely reclaimed from idolatry, 
Christianity. It governs the advancement both | were too apt to recur to their old notions, and 


the latter may be occupied with new objects | of individuals and of communities ; and it ex-|to blend them with their new belief; that the 


and emotions; but they themselves seldom | 
change, after the gristle of youth has hardened | 
into the bone of manhood. 

Hence it is, that the cure of evil habits and | 
of an ill-regulated mind is so difficult in the| 
young, and so nearly hopeless in the aged. | 
Nothing indeed short of the all powerful and | 
searching work of the Holy Spirit is able to! 
work an effectual change. 

The same law holds in regard to mankind | 
at large. Generation is linked to generation | 
in a never broken yet constantly renewed suc- | 
cession. The habits, the opinions, the materi. | 
als of thought, and the objects of pleasure and | 
pain of any present generation, are prepared | 
in great measure by the one that preceded, as | 
they in like manner prepare those of the gene- | 
ration to come. 

These influences of habit and opinion are, 
in truth, stronger in the long run, than any | 
other which can he brought to bear upoa che 
racter, genuine religion alone excepted ; and 
hence it is, that the efforts which good men 
are continually making to improve the condi- 
tion of the world, are generally so unavailing, 
and always fall far short of what their san- 
guine hopes anticipated. 

The history of all ages is a repetition of the 
same mournful story. A few wise and good 
men, standing as it were in advance of the 
race, have from time to time announced some 
great moral truth. It has fallen from their 
lips perhaps unheeded ; or a few have felt and | 
embraced it. It has passed from one to an-| 
other, admitted by more as a theoretical notion 
and slowly widening the circle of its advo. 
cates ; but not yet thought of, as practicable or | 
fit for action. ‘The habits of men are formed 
on so different a model, their opinions are so 
opposite to it, that a solitary truth like the one | 
I suppose, could never take root and flourish 
in so ungenial soil. But slowly, perhaps after | 
the lapse of many generations, the advance of | 
civilization, prepares men for the reception of 
one after another of these truths. They pass) 
at length into the common walks of life, and 
become a part of the common stock of popular 
opinion. Then and not till then, can they be 
said to take their place as the maxims of civil 
and political life, and to exert an unquestioned 
and universal sway. 

Whoever traces the history of civil liberty, 
will find an ample illustration of these views 
in its progress. ‘The fierce democracies of 








Greece knew little or nothing of the sacredness 
of private rights ; they did not place the ideal 
of liberty in the perfect equality of all in the 





plains some of the greatest difficulties which | habits of sensuality and grossness, which were 
the history of the Christian world presents to| universal in the pagan world, could not, at 
the serious and inquiring mind, It is very | once, be entirely eradicated, and that thus there 
observable in the manner in which the nature} were sufficient causes in operation, speedily to 
of the Gospel dispensation was gradually re- pe the pure doctrine and life of the primi- 
vealed to the minds of the disciples, and the | tive Christians, with that strange mixture of 
germ of the Christian character expanded and| Heathen philosophy and Pagan idolatry, of 
unfolded. The simple injunction of our Savi- | licentious practice and worldly splendour, which 
our—* follow me”—the precept—‘take up/|early marked the Christian nations. 
the cross and deny yourselves”—seem at first} If these remarks are just, and the principles 
to have contained the whole of the doctrine.|laid down are sound, they explain the origin 
Obedience thereto, wrought a gradual change | of many errors almost universally maintained ; 
in the character, and prepared the way for fur-|and they strengthen the hope of the gradual 
ther illumination. Yet how gradually, when| approach of that day in which the true and 
we reflect upon the almighty power of their} spiritual knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
Leader, was that illumination! ‘The whole his-| earth, as the waters cover the sea. 
tory of the evangelists shows this. In how ag 
many places is it said, these things understood 
not his disciples at the first! Even after his 
resurrection, how slow were they to believe 
and to understand that cardinal point of our| filled my soul to Him that hath all wisdom 
faith ! and power, that he might not only put thee 
We trace this slowly increasing illumination | forth, but also give thee clearly to see thy way, 
especially in the book of the Acts. For many | place, and service in every meeting, preserving 
years the disciples appear to have thought that | thee still within the bounds of thy commission 
although the Jewish was to end in the Gospel| —rather within than over—for a shortness is 
dispensation, all the rites and ceremonies |easier to mend than an overplus, while some- 
thereof would remain in full force, and that} times the fervour of our spirits is ready, with- 
none could come to the latter, but through the} out steady care and watching, to take a flight 
former. How long was it before they were/to the detriment of the whole. Thou wilt bear 
willing to preach the gospel to others than} with me as an old friend, who has in measure 
Jews, or to eat and associate with the heathen ! | learned to know the depths of Satan, and also 
Even after.it was made known to them that | some degree of the majesty of godliness, May 
the Gentile world was included in the glorious |the rock of Israel’s strength, safety, and +e 
hopes of redemption, how unwillingly did they | freshment be daily revealed, for thee to lean 
forbear from making the gentile converts con-| upon; that in body and soul, which are his, 
form to the Jewish ritual! To the last hour|thou may be supported to finish thy service 
of the temple did they fulfil their vows and | abroad, and to return with a weighty sheaf of 
keep their festivals as Jews. They were in| peace, is the sincere desire of my soul.—L. 
fact Jews of the strictest order, in their habits | Lancaster to S. Fothergill. 





I was truly glad on reading of thy visit. 
My spirit said amen to it; yea, and prayer 








and opinions. The light of the Gospel had 
shone upon them in all its fulness, and they 
were divinely empowered and illuminated for 
the mission to which they were called; but 
it is perfectly clear that some of them more 
fully and at an earlier period than others, com- 
prehended that system in all its spirituality, 
and that the substratum, so to speak, of their 
characters was and remained to be Jewish. 

In those matters in which they were not 
specially illuminated, they remained Jews, and 
spoke and acted, and legislated as such. Nor 
in truth could it well be otherwise; for the 
Almighty as he works by instruments, employs 
human agents and human means according to 
the general laws which he has ordained. 

It was thus with the nations of that age. 





We say and believe, that without the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ at Jerusalem, no man 
can be saved, justified, or sanctified ; and there- 
fore do they maliciously, or at least, ignorant- 
ly slander us, who say we expect not to be 
saved by Christ’s sufferings at Jerusalem, but 
by Christ’s sufferings in us; for such words 
did never proceed from us; though we say 
that it is not an historical knowledge and belief 
of what Christ said and suffered at Jerusalem 
sixteen hundred years ago, that can or doth 
save any man, without feeling of his Spirit 
power and life, made manifest within, to make 
them conformable to Him in his death, and 
raise them together with Him, to live in the 
virtue of his life; by which life, we as well as 
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THE FRIEND. 335 
en reer c cece cee rT es 
the ancient Christians are saved. And we are | other persons present, the Friends were much| Philip de Mornay, an illustrious French Pro 
sanctified and justified in the name of the Lord | bowed down, and low in their minds, in a sense | testant, governor of Saumen, and privy coun” 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, which | of ‘great straitness and hardness over the|sellor of Henry 1V., was born at Bahe in 


mightily worketh in us, and all his works are | meeting,’ Patrick Livingstone broke silence,| Vexen, November 5, 1549. He was design- 
perfect. Therefore | do distinguish betwixt) 


the righteousness which is of faith, which the 
Spirit worketh, and the righteousness which is | 
of the law, performed by man’s own strength ; | 
for though the one be as filthy rags, yet so is 
not the other. Therefore is he the enemy of 
righteousness, that mingles them both together, 
and treads them under foot, as dung and dross. 
Therefore let all that love their souls, love 
Christ the righteousness of God, and follow 
after Him, that they may be made righteous, 
and have that boldness in the day of judgment, 
which the ancient Christians had, because said 
they, as he is so are we in this world,—QJ. 


by declaring, that, for a sign and token of the| ed by his father for the Romish church. His 
loving kindness of the Lord towards a seed or | excellent mother however, took care to inspire 


|remnant raised and to be raised up in that) his mind with Protestant principles, which she 


country, He would reveal His glorious pre- secretly cherished. ‘This cireumstance, com- 
sence among them in a wonderful manner, | bined with the perusal of the New ‘Testament, 
before they parted. So little appearance of when only twelve years of age, fixed his faith, 
this was there when he spoke, and for a while His literary education was of the first order, 
after, that some of the Friends present, who| and was improved by his travels in almost all 
were weak in the faith, fell under a great con-| parts of Europe. He made that use of travel- 
cern, lest this should not have been by any | ling, which a wise man will ever make, and 
means fulfilled. But the Lord, who never fails every where, though yet a young man, disco- 
to be a very present help in time of need, unto} vered the spirit of a Christian and a philoso- 
all his patient, dependant little ones, was pleas-| pher. In 1572 he visited England, whither 





Whitehead. 


—Sa 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Patrick Livingstone. 


A volume has just been published in Lon- 
don, of. the writings of this eminent servant of 
the Lord, from which we purpose to give some 
extracts. It has been selected from a small 
quarto book of 360 manuscript pages—which 
is believed to be the only copy extant of his 
collected works, and which bears the mark of 
having been corrected and revised by the au- 
thor himself. 


“Patrick Livingstone was the principal in- 
strument made use of in the northern parts of 
Scotland, for the gathering of many from the 
barren mountains of an empty profession, to 
feed in the green pastures of life, under the 
leadings of the Shepherd of Israel; he was 
born in the year 1634, near Montrose, in the 
county of Angus, and in a singular manner 
came to be convinced, in the north of England, 
about the year 1659; where he, with seven 
other persons, for a long time kept a meeting 


ed at —_ to grant a plentiful outpouring of his fame had already preceded him, and where 
his mighty power through his servant, ‘even his presence was coveted by the great and no- 
as a rushing stream, to the overcoming of the} ble. He pyblished several treatises, some of 
hearts of his children, and to the amazement| which gained for him a high reputation. He 
of the people; of which circumstance,’ says} died in 1623, saying, that he was perfectly, 
the account, ‘there are yet living several wit-| though humbly, persuaded of his future happi- 
nesses,’ | ness through the Saviour, by a demonstration 

“In the year 1664, Patrick Livingstone,| more powerful, more clear, and certain, than 
| going to visit his brethren at Aberdeen in the| any demonstration of Euclid—the demonstra- 


love of the gospel, was cast into gaol, and de-| tion of the Holy Spirit — Middleton. 
tained there seven months. In 1669, he, in 


company with James Halliday, travelled to 
the Orkney Islands, in the service of Truth,/in my mind, that divers in our Society are 
and had many good opportunities by the way, | rich and full, as may be seen by their way of 
particularly at the Synod in Elgin of Murray, /| living, and their clothing; and that though 
at Kirkwall in Orkney, and in the Isle of Stro- | their garb is plain, yet it is costly, and various 
ma; where upon a First-day the priest disap-|are the suits of apparel. I then recurred to 
pointing the people by reason of some rain, it} my own low estate, not regretting that it was 
so fell out the Friends had a notable opportu-| so: for it became a redeemed people to be ex- 
nity with the people. He was a diligent la-}emplary in eating, drinking, and apparel ; in 
bourer in the gospel in the northern part of| which revolvings, my poor weak body, and 
Scotland, travelling several times throughout | low mind, were thus satisfied: “1 will clothe 
it, and suffered much as a prisoner for the tes-| thee with salvation, and crown thy end with 
timony of a good conscience in Aberdeen, dur-| peace.” —J. Pearson. 

ing the time of the severe persecution of 
Friends in that city. To the great disadvan-| Subterranean Rivers.—According to Dr. 
tage of his temporal concerns, and grievous| Kircher, the river Valga poured such a quan- 





This morning before I rose, I was pondering 








together, at a little village called Emeldown, | trial of the faith of his partner in life, the term | tity of water into the Caspian sea in the course 
without any visit or encouragement from) of his detention in prison, from first to last, | of one year, that was there not some invisible 
Friends : upon which account he was commit- proved to be three years; during all which | outlet, it would be sufficient to cover the whole 


ted prisoner in Morpeth. After he was set at| time he was never called to appear before any | of the earth. 


liberty, he stayed some time on the border, 
with one James Halliday, a weaver and a 
Scotsman, who had for a long time borne a 
faithful testimony in that place, without any to 
jin with him. 

“ About two months after his marriage, and 
when about twenty-eight years of age, Patrick 
Livingstone went into his native country, with 
amessage to the town of Dundee, and from 
thence northward to Aberdeen, in the work of 
the ministry ; and the good husbandman was 
pleased singularly to own and bless his faith- 
ul labours by evident fruits, so that he became 
the means of planting a flourishing meeting of 
Friends at Kinmuck, which afterwards grew 
to be the largest in the nation, and is still up- 
held in the same place to the present day. 
The following is described as one out of the 
many remarkable opportunities, which it is 
sid that he had with the tender and serious 
people thereabouts. While he was sitting 
Waiting on the Lord, among the first handful 
hat were gathered into the like profession in 
that part of the country, there being many 


ore 2 According to his account, this 
judge or court, that he might have his crime} outlet was in a vast cavern passing under 


laid to his charge, or proved against him; al-| Mount Caucausus into the Euxine sea, by 
though at the desire of some who commisera-| which the waters of one sea disburden and dis- 
ted his hard condition, he was several times| charge themselves into others, and the whole 
allowed his freedom, for very short intervals! kingdoms of Georgia and Mingrelia, under 
of a day or two only, speedily becoming en-| which they ran, were a bridge to these subter- 
trapped again in the same snare, by attending ranean waters. ‘The same was said of the 
meetings. For, being of an upright and noble) Persian bay, which is said to be the reservoir 
spirit, and having come into that country with| of the Caspian sea.—It has also been alleged 
an innocent, nay, most commendable intention, | that there was a subterranean communica- 
he could not see it right for him, when dismiss-| tion between the Red sea and the Mediterra- 
ed from prison, to withdraw himself from the|nean. The Niger and the Nile are supposed 
scene of action, as one who had been guilty of to run under the mountains of Nubia. A sub- 
evil :—and moreover, he felt bound by the ties | terranean river wends its obscure race through 
of brotherly sympathy, and Christian love, to| darksome dens and rocky cliffs in the great 
stand by his companions in their afflictions.| Schoharie Cave, and afar in the caves of the 
No sooner, therefore, was he at any time set | Cumberland mountains, streamlets roar and 
at liberty, than he returned to his post, as a rush on continually. Above us and below us, 
good soldier of the Prince of Peace, not daring | the heavens and the earth are full of wonders. 
to turn his back, or shrink from exposing him-| —Late Paper. 

self in the line of that most essential duty, of 
publicly drawing near ‘in spirit and in truth,’ 
to Him who is a Spirit.” , 

(To be concluded.) 


——S———— 

All who would please the great, must be 
flatterers ; but the true province of friendship 
is, to put us in mind of our own faults. 
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THE FRIEND. 


7 By the reproaches cast upon us, we see the | on behalf of the Indian tribes, and the prospe- | Carter, Townsend Sharpless, Geor 


ge G. Wil. 


worst side of ourselves, and open our eyes to | rity of Boarding Schools for Friends’ children, | liams, Samuel Bettle, Jr., John Lippincott, 


several blemishes and defects in our lives and | 
conversations, which we should not have ob- | 
served without the help of such ill-natured | 


monitors. | 


Let the virtuous remember, amidst all their 
sufferings, that though the heart of the good 
man may bleed, even to death, he will never | 
feel a torment equal to the rendings of re-| 
morse. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


Tn our number of last week was inserted the | 
savoury epistle of the late Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing to its members. The “ British Friend” | 


having since come to hand enables us to copy | 


from its pages a summary but interesting ac- | 
count of the proceedings of that meeting, 
viz. : 


were also noticed. 


Theophilus E. Beesley, Horatio C. Wood, 


At one of the sittings a concern was express- | William Bettle, Robert Smith, Daniel B. Smith, 


ed and enlarged upon, that Friends in the 
country, who were concerned in the transmis- 
sion of flour, or other provisions, should be 
carelul not to avail themselves of the protec- 
tion of the armed police. 

The subject of some of our members being 
engaged as Commercial Travellers, occupied 
anew the serious attention of the meeting, and 
a hope was expressed that such individuals 


| might receive the watchful care and kind sym- 


pathy of Friends, wherever their lot was cast. 
There were nine business sittings of the 
| Yearly Meeting, and the proceedings were 


| completed on the morning of Seventh-day, the 


80th [of Fourth month. ] 
On the same evening, in consequence of a 


lreland, particularly in those districts where 


| the prevalent distress called for the most ener- 





| getic measures of relief. This meeting, which | 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland, | was constituted a general meeting of the Cen-| de 
commenced on the 24th of Fourth month. | tral Relief Committee of the Society of Friends, |}, 
and its auxiliaries, was extremely interesting. | ¢, 


Owing to the indisposition of themselves or 
their families, several of the representatives 
were unable to attend, and the meeting was 
considered to be much smaller than had been 
known for many years. 

The proceedings were conducted with great 
condescension, and nothing occurred to inter- 
rupt the accustomed harmony. After the an- 
swers to the queries had been read, the state 
of the Society was referred to the consideration 
of a large committee, by whom a draft of an 
epistle was prepared, addressed to Friends in 
Ireland. This Epistle was adopted by the | 
Yearly Meeting, and was ordered to be printed | 
and circulated amongst our members, Epis- | 
tles were read from all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of Ohio, and a large committee on Epistles | 
was appointed, by whom drafts of replies, in- | 
cluding an Epistle to Ohio Yearly Meeting, | 
were brought in, and with some slight altera- | 
tions and corrections adopted. In many of the| 
American Epistles grateful acknowledgments 
were expressed to the Author of all good, for | 
the dispersion of the clouds which so lately 
appeared likely to burst upon the two countries | 


The reports of Friends from York, Waterford, 
Clonmell, and Limerick, were all to the effect 
that the distress was steadily on the increase, 
and that the continued and increased vigilance 
of Friends and others was required in order to 
prevent, as far as human means can do, the 
spread of famine and pestilence. This meet- 
ing was calculated to be of great use, not only 
‘in informing those who were present of the 
existenceof an extraordinary amount of wretch- 
edness amongst their starving helpless country 
people, but also as a means of enlisting their 
sympathies and benevolent co-operation for 
its alleviation. 

On the evening of Second-day, the 25th, a 
meeting was held of the friends and subscri- 
bers to Brookfield Agricultural School. This 
interesting institution appears to be conducted, 
as in past years, to the benefit of the children, 
and of the Society, and the report gave gene- 
ral satisfaction. 





In another part of the present number we 
have inserted the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Bible Association of Friends in Ameri- 


in all the horrors of war. On the other hand! ca, read at the Adjourned Annual Meeting, 


‘the replies from our Yearly Meeting gave 


warm expression of gratitude for the liberal | 


aid afforded by our American brethren to our 
suflering countrymen in their present sore! 
emergency, and a hope was conveyed that in| 
the prominent position which Friends occupy | 


in this country as the dispensers of relief to) 


| held on the evening of the 21st of Fourth mo. 
last, at the Committee-room of Mulberry Street 
Meeting-house. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as a document, containing 
in brief space, a satisfactory view of the pre- 
sent state of that interesting concern. 

Officers of the Association for the present 





the poor, they may be careful not to compro-| year :— 


mise the testimonies given them to bear. 
Some of the American Epistles noticed the 
exertions of Friends on that continent, on be- 
half of the people of colour, and a hope was 
expressed that our members might be prepared 
to take every right opening to promote the 
abolition of slavery. The efforts of Friends 


Secretary.—Charles Ellis. 
Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 


Corresponding Members.—Thomas Kim- 
ber, Paul W. Newhall, Charles Yarnall. 

Managers.—George Williams, Jeremiah 
Hacker, John Elliott, Joseph Rakestraw, John 


Charles Williams. 


TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


By the present Post-Office law, it is not admis. 
sible to send receipts enclosed in the paper. 
lt is for that reason, that the plan of pub. 
lishing receipts for money sent by mail, 
or requiring acknowledgment by mail, is 
adopted. By way of trial, the initials only 
will be given, Should subscribers generally 
prefer their names being inserted in full, 
their request can be complied with in future, 
Acknowledgments will be made weekly, ex. 
tending up to Third-day evening. 


Received per P, M., from H. R., Richmond, 


suggestion thrown out in the course of the| N. H., $2.; from G. E., Spiceland, Ind., $3.64 
Yearly Meering, a special meeting of Friends| in full, and 36 cents for another purpose ; per 
was held for the purpose of receiving and) A. L. B., from S. H., Greenwich, Ohio, $2. ; 
communicating information respecting the state | per J. G., Michigan, from J. B., $2., from D, 
of the poor throughout the South and West of} C., 50 cts., and for another purpose, 50 cts, 





WEST-TOWN STAGE. 


The subscriber being desirous of accommo. 
ting Friends and others visiting West-towa, 
s reduced the fare from $1.25 to 75 cents 
r each passenger. 
The Stage, for the present, will leave the 
White Horse, South side of Callowhill, above 
Fifth Street, on Third and Se venth-day mor- 
nings, at seven o’clock ; and the School, on 
Second and Sixth-days, at the same hour.— 
Those wishing to secure seats can do so by 
entering their names at the office the day pre- 
vious. 
ISAAC HAYES. 

N. B.—The Stage passes through Darby, 

Springfield, Middletown, &c. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.-—Samuel Bet: 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H, Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street; John Car 
ter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street ; Josiah Daw 
son, No. 318 Arch street. 


Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H: 
Worthington. 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the Ist instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Mulberry street, Marx Jewnrss, of 
Philadelphia, to Mary H. Witson, of the same place, 
daughter of the late Joseph H. Wilson, of Salem Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. 

———} Ss 


Diep, on the 10th of Sixth month, Resecca Six 
mons, in the nae of her age, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting for the Northern District. 


